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In this article, I shall present a 
program of teacher education, taking 
advantage of the most fruitful 
thought in this area during recent 
years. I shall start with Professor 
Burners proposal: 

The chief source of my argument 
about teacher training comes from a 
dose analysis of pupil learning— the 
complementary case from which I shall 
argue. The path by which one student 
finds his ^\'ay to the heart of a subject 
will vary from the w’ay another finds 
bis w'ay . . . The diverse routes by 
which students get to deeper under- 
standing are many in number and 
motley in kind. To be of fullest help 
to students, a teacher must appreciate 
the diverse paths to understanding . . . 
For what is implied is that not only 
must a teacher know a subject, but 
know' it or recognize it in terms of its 
alternative renderings. Not only must 
a teacher learn what she is going to 
teach with greater thoroughness, but 
she must also discover the different 
ways she can learn it and the different 
ways children can learn it. And where 
\vill she be able to get such training? 
Where find this intense mix of sub- 
stance and pedagogy? Certainly not 
by here a course in physics and there 
a course in educational psychology. . . . 
Let us begin instead with a concrete 
psychology that occupies itself with 
wily strategies for learning specific 
things like mathematics, or geography, 
or sonnets. . . . What is critical about 
this type of psychological effort is that 
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it is an account of learning that re- 
mains married to what is being 
learned. . . . Consider the two basic 
points proposed thus far: that a 
teacher be trained to understand the 
diverse routes by which a' student can 
get to the comprehension of some sub- 
ject matter, and that the teacher also 
have some sense of the psychological 
processes involved when the student 
sets out to traverse a particular route. 
These two matters are crucial to the 
teacher’s effectiveness. . . . And that 
is the modem version of the ciurricu- ■ 
lum project— a consortium of talents, 
involving not only the scholar, but the 
appropriate psychologist operating as 
we have mrged, the film maker, the 
master teacher with a sense of what 
is possible \vith children, the teacher 
of teachers, the apparatus designer, 
and the inventor of pedagogical games 
and toys. It is in the setting of such an 
establishment— a curriculum institute— 
that I w'ould prefer to see the training 
of teachers taking place. ... It does 
not suffice to go first to the mathemati- 
cian, next to the specialist in pedagogy, 
and then to join the two as an inter- 
sect- What is needed is some means 
whereby teacxiing of a subject can be 
brought back wdthin the genus of that ■ 
subject, aided and abetted by all Ae 
special talents Aat our society can 
muster to help us transmit knowledge 
more effectivdy.* 

Bruners proposal should be 
adopted by all colleges and schools 
devoted to teacher education. Its 
merit lies in the organic integration 
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of how to teach and what to teach, 
which separates the Department of 
Education and the Departments of 
Arts and Sciences to this day. The 
proposal is both practical and manda- 
tory. It is practical because it does 
what a teacher education program is 
supposed to do, to teach the future 
teachers how to teach a particular 
subject. John Dewey, more than a 
half century ago, made the distinction 
between the education of a scholar or 
scientist and the education of the 
teachers of science and arts, yet re- 
gretted the separation of how to 
teach and what to teach.** Bruners 
proposal, while being less conscious 
of the distinction, integrates the how 
and the what. The proposal is man- 
datory for on the implementation of 
such a proposal depends the genuine 
professional status of teaching. In 
contrast, the present offerings of 
teacher education in response to cer- 
tification requirements are either 
over-theoretical or down-right empty. 
William James, long, long ago re- 
minded the practicing teachers of the 
uselessness of the knowledge of psy- 
chology to them.* We continue to 
require future teachers to take 
courses in educational psychology or 
theories of learning as if when they 
have completed them, they would 
know how to teach. Such an assump- 
tion psychologists themselves should 
cast doubt upon. As to "methods” 
courses, taught in separation from 
particular subject matter, they are 
liable to be empty. What else can a 
methods course do, apart from subject 
matter than busy work; making bul- 
letin boards, fixing machines or writ- 



ing standardized but impractical 
lesson plans. Impracticability, empti- 
ness, and irrelevance are not the 
exclusive sin of teacher education. 
Otherwise the whole system of higher 
education would not be on trial to- 
day. Those who have been making a 
career of being critical of teacher 
education may do well to take a good 
look at their own back yard. This is 
the time that college teachers should 
see their role as “teachers” in dis- 
tinction from their role as "scholars.” 
At the same time, institutions de- 
voted to teacher education must 
seriously reconsider the “content” of 
their offering. Bruners proposal has 
the merit of being “contentful” in a 
way unique to teacher education. 

It could be argued that, in adopt- 
ing Bruner's proposal, we are subject 
matter bound and that certain pre- 
suppositions about education are 
taken for granted without being 
properly examined. This is a question 
about philosophy of education. Alas, 
philosophy of education, worse than 
educational psychology, is so ir- 
relevantly taught and carried on by 
pseudo-philosophers that it is no won- 
der Mr. Conant has no use for it in 
his scheme. But philosophy of edu- 
cation is needed by all future teach- 
ers if they are to leam thoroughly 
the why, the what, and the how of 
teaching their specialty to fheir stu- 
dents. When a teacher teaches a par- 
ticular lesson to a particular student 
body, he, if he is professional, should 
have some idea of what his purposes 
are, what he w^ishes the student to 
learn, and whether the materials and 
the methods he uses would accomp- 
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lish these purposes. No one else can 
or should answer these questions for 
him. His philosophy of education, 
properly learned in correlation witli 
his specialty, should help him answer 
these questions himself. In learning 
to answer these questions, the teach- 
ers have become professional in a 
liberal sense. Then and only then is 
he no longer a functionary or a petty 
civil servant in a big bureaucratic 
machine, for he knows what he is 
there for. As die matter stands now, 
it is bodi hypocritical and ridiculous 
to have statements of the philosophy 
of education everywhere: in each 
school, in each superintendent’s of- 
fice, in each state department of edu- 
cation. No, philosophy of education 
is more practical and more serious. 
Practical for it is in what we actually 
do with our diildren and the eflFect 
on them tliereof that a philosophy of 
education acquires reality. Philoso- 
phy is not a handout to be accepted 
or obeyed by subordinates. It is a 
school master’s vision of the import-, 
ance of his daily work. If a teacher 
sees no importance in what he is 
teaching, he is a hving lie, is he not? 
How else would he know the im- 
portance of his work than a sound 
philosophical consideration of his 
teaching? 

W^e are now moving toward the 
liberal education of teachers. The 
philosophical consideration of the 
value and significance of subject mat- 
ter to be taught illustrates another 
important point: that the liberal and 
the professional education of a 
teacher can and should be correlated.* 
It is unimpcrtant whether philosophy 



of education is taught by a philoso- 
pher or a philosopher of education. 
It is important, however, whether or 
not it is taught to liberate the pro- 
fessionals. A good professor of liter- 
ary criticism, for instance, could do 
more for the future teachers of Eng- 
lish, whether on the elementary, 
secondary, or college level of educa- 
tion, than eitlier a philosopher or a 
philosopher of education. The same 
can be said of a good professor of 
historiography, tlieories of science, 
aesthetics, or music theory. The catch 
word is of course die word, good. But 
good, in this instance, is definable: 
good in the sense of usefulness and 
relevance. 

But liberal education for teachers 
is more than philosophy of education. 
Theoretically, it should be carried out 
in all the so-called "foundation 
courses.” But the foundation courses, 
history and sociology of education, 
comparative education, as well as 
philosophy of education, as they are 
being taught at present in the majori- 
ty of teacher education institutions 
are neitlier useful, nor omamentaL 
At dieir best, they compete for tough- 
ness and scholarship with liberal arts 
courses and seldom make the grade. 
At their worst, they are the most 
irrelevant courses taught by incompe- 
tent professors. WHiat has the Old 
Deluder Act to do with the present 
day working teacher? Wliy does an 
American teacher need to know the 
eleven plus examination in the British 
system? What can a working teachbr 
do if he realizes that the present IQ 
test is culturally biased? Seldom do 
the foundation professors examine 
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the why, tlie what, and the how of 
their own subject matter and teach 
accordingly. The sheer irrelevance 
of these courses becomes evident if 
we exammc the text hoolcs oii the 
market in the foundation field. In- 
stead of liberating the teaching pro- 
fession, foundation courses are sense- 
less burdens and details to be covered 
instead of enlightenments to be en- 
joyed. Only books like Sociology of 
Teaching by Willard Waller could 
have met the liberal educational re- 
quirement. We need more up to date 
books of the same kind.* Teachers of 
foundation courses must be trail 
blazers in the profession, men of the 
caliber of Paul Goodman; Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg, Myron Lieberman, 
Newt Sanford, James Coleman, or 
David Riesman. 

The sweeping indictment of the 
present teacher education is the lack 
of zest for life, as Whitehead used 
the term, on the part of its products. 
Professor Friedenberg’s description 
of public school teachers as petty 
civil servants could have been a cal- 
culated affront. But to say common 
school teaching is a “profession” is 
simply self-deception. No profession, 
absolutely none worthy of its name. 



would allow pohticians and laymen 
to control its performance as teaching 
does. The teachers dare not stand up 
to the “public” pressures unless they 
themselves are both competent and 
confident enough to articulate “the 
public and its problems” as Dewey 
cnce put it. Where else can teachers 
acquire this “self-concept” or “self 
image” except through a program in- 
tegrating the professional and the 
liberal education.* 
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